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bers. The disappointed holders became furious in their indignation and anger. 
Discussing the affair in the smoking-room, one of the party insinuated that the fort- 
unate individual had received the " tip " from the captain, and threatened " to 
make it hot" for me. 

For several days I remained entirely unconscious of the excitement existing 
among the betting men. A gentleman who had crossed with me a number of times 
then kindly informed me what had taken place, and said that he feared there would 
be trouble. Wishing to have a public interview with the persons who were going to 
" make ic hot " for me, I kept the runs back for two days, and the passengers in com- 
plete ignorance of the distance made by the ship. The result fully equalled my 
anticipations. After luncheon on the second day a number of the gentlemen came 
to me, wishing to know the cause of such an extraordinary movement on my part. 
I replied that I would meet all interested in the affair at three o'clock in the smok- 
ing-room. I was punctual to the moment, and found, as I expected, the room filled 
with passengers. I demanded that a thorough investigation should at once be 
made, and the result was that, when the matter was sifted to its foundation, it 
turned out that the men who had made the accusation and caused the disturbance 
were a party of professional gamblers from Chicago. 

Why is the gambling permitted ? The question is one that with a moment's 
consideration can be easily answered. All Atlantic passenger steamers are fur- 
nished with a large supply of wines and liquors, which are not included in the price 
of passage. Men who gamble drink; and largely, too. The profits derived from 
the sale of these wines and liquors during the travelling— or, I may say, the gam- 
bling—season are so great that i t is not to the interest of the steamship companies to 
abolish gambling, or to interfere in any way with the comfort and enjoyment of a 
class of passengers who so materially add to their income. 

Chas. Wm. Kennedy. 
late commander White Star steamer " Germanic. " 



III. 

THE SINGLE VOTE IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 

Bills have been presented in both houses of Congress purporting to regulate the 
apportionment of Congress districts by the States. These bills, however, are 
intended not to- eradicate the evil of unequal representation, but, rather, to 
strengthen its hold upon the political system. They are merely partisan devices, 
invented for the purpose of enabling the political party in control of the legislatures 
of the more populous States to perpetuate the advantage it has seized. They are 
based upon the provision of the Federal Constitution (Article I., section 4) in which 
it is declared that " the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof ; 
but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators." Whether this clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution justifies the action of Congress proposed in these bills is a question about 
which constitutional lawyers differ. It is, indeed, exceedingly doubtful if Congress 
can constitutionally exercise any such power as that which it would assume in the 
passage of these bills. But granting, for the sake of the argument, that Congress can 
exercise such power within the limitations of the Constitution, it is quite clear that 
it cannotiimprove the "manner" of electing Representatives by prohibiting the repeal 
of "gerrymandered" apportionments, or by permitting the State legislatures to make 
some Congress districts with a population smaller by 15,000 than that allotted to 
others, as is proposed by what is known as the McComas Bill. If Congress is to 
" make or alter" the State " regulations" for the election of Representatives to any 
good purpose, i t can do much better by abstaining altogether from any intermeddling 
in the formation of Congress districts, and simply prescribing that the people of the 
several States may vote for Representatives without regard to any attempt on the 
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part of their legislatures to corral them, or certain numbers of them, within 
arbitrarily-fixed geographical lines. 

To be explicit, let Congress make these "regulations" for the election of Repre- 
sentatives : First, that all existing congressional apportionments by State legislatures 
shall be void, and that no such apportionments shall hereafter be regarded as binding 
upon Congress; secondly, that each and every qualified elector of each State shall 
be entitled to cast one vote for one candidate for Representative, and no more; 
that the votes so cast for Representative shall be counted and returned as they now 
are counted and returned, and that the county returnlng-boards shall make return 
of the votes received by candidates for Representative to the secretary of state of the 
proper State, who shall canvass them and issue certificates of election to the candi- 
dates highest In vote.to the number of Representatives to- which the State is entitled. 
This simple plan would forever put an end to the "gerrymandering" of Congress 
districts by State legislatures. It would have the certain effect of giving to every 
political organization the number of Representatives in Congress to which its 
numerical strength would entitle it. 

Apply this rule, for example, to the States of Pennsylvania and Texas. In 1888 
the Presidential vote of Pennsylvania stood as follows : for Harrison, 526,091; for 
Cleveland, 116,633; for Fisk, 20,917; for Streeter, 3,893; total, 997,511. Divide the total 
by 28 (the number of Representatives to which the State is entitled), and we find the 
ratio of electors required to elect a Representative to be 35,627. Now, it is clear as 
the rudimentary rules of arithmetic can make it that the several political parties 
were entitled to just as many Representatives as the number of times the ratio 
(35,627) is contained in the number of votes that they respectively polled. Thus the 
Republican vote, 526,091, divided by 35,627 would show that party to have been 
entitled to 15 Representatives, giving to each of 11 of their candidates 35,627 votes and 
to one their surplus, 27.313 votes: while the Democratic vote. 116,633, divided in the 
same manner, would show that party to have been entitled to 12 Representatives, 
eiving to each 12 of their candidates 35,627 votes; their surplus being 19,109 votes, or 
1,838 votes less than that of the Prohibitionists, who would thus have elected one 
Representative . 

In 1888 the State of Texas voted for President-as follows : for Harrison, 88,122; 
for Cleveland, 234,883; for Streeter, 29,159; for Fisk, 1,749; total, 357,513. Dividing 
the total vote by 11, the number of Representatives to which the State is entitled, 
we find the ratio of electors necessary to elect a Representative to have been 
32,501. This ratio is contained in the Democratic vote (234,883) seven times with a 
surplus of 7,376 votes; in the Republican vote (88,122), two times, with a surplus of 
23,120 votes; and the Union-Labor vote (for Streeter) was 29,459 votes. Thus it will 
be seen that, under this system, the Democrats would have elected seven Represent- 
atives, the Republicans three, and the Union-Labor men one. These examples will 
suffice to illustrate the principle suggested. 

It may be contended that this plan would destroy the representation of local 
interests. That would surely not be an unmixed evil. But it is not clear that it 
would produce such an effect. Under its operation each political party would make 
its own Congress districts. Third parties, like the Prohibitionists, would probably 
concentrate their entire vote within a State upon one candidate, especially if they 
were satisfied that they could poll but one ratio. But the two great political parties, 
in their respective State conventions, would make a careful forecast of the whole 
number of votes likely to be polled at the congressional election, of the number of 
votes required to elect a Representative,— or, in other words, to constitute a Repre- 
sentative ratio,— and of the number of Representative ratios it could poll, and then 
determine that its adherents within certain counties, or parts of counties, should 
vote for a certain candidate, and those within certain other counties, or parts of 
counties, for another candidate, and so on until its voting strength should be en- 
tirely distributed among the candidates it might nominate. Of course, it would not 
venture to nominate a greater number of candidates than the number of Represent- 
ative ratios it expected to poll. In this way, although each voter could cast but 
one vote forone candidate, political parties would bo able to concentrate their vote 
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within certain fixed districts in such manner as to enable them to elect the whole 
number of Representatives to which their numerical strength entitled them ; and 
thus the representation of local interests would be preserved. 

It may be objected that to limit the elector to a single vote for a single candi- 
date would deprive him of the right to vote for as many candidates as there are 
Representatives to be chosen— a right which he could exercise if the State were not 
apportioned into Congress districts bylaw. The answer is that under the ap- 
portionment system he is restricted to one vote for one candidate, and his present 
franchise would be enlarged to the extent of permitting him to make choice among 
all the candidates for Congress within his State. 

But this system would surely have the effect of sending to Congress men of su- 
perior abilities and high character. Not only would the division of the State into 
districts and the nomination of candidates for Congress by political State conven- 
tions tend to produce this result, but the fact that bolting candidates might gather 
votes over the whole State, in disregard of the dictum of the convention, and thus 
secure the necessary ratio, would be calculated to insure the strongest party nomi- 
nations, and, failing such, to give the independent voter an opportunity to make his 
ballot count for all it is worth. It would also utterly destroy sectionalism. Under 
its operation the South could be no longer "solid" in its representation in Congress, 
nor could the North send compact Republican delegations. Both the great political 
parties would be thoroughly nationalized. This prediction is susceptible of abso- 
lute pre- verification by the simple arithmetical process just applied to the States 
of Pennsylvania and Texas. 

Let us apply the single-vote idea to the election of Representatives in Congress 
in all the States, taking the Presidential vote in 1888 as the basis of distribution. 
We ascertain that the result would have been as follows : 

TJnlon- 

Dem. Eep. Pro. Labor. 

Alabama 6 8 

Arkansas 8 2 

California ... 8 8 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 2 2 

Delaware 1 

Florida.... 1 1 .. .. 

Georgia 1 8 

Illinois 9 10 1 .. 

Indiana 6 T .. .. 

Iowa 5 6 

Kansas..... 2 4.. 1 

Kentucky .... 6 5 

Louisiana 4 2 

Maine 2 2 .. .. 

Maryland 8 8 .. .. 

Massachusetts 5 T 

Michigan 5 5 1 .. 

Minnesota 2 8 .. .. 

Mississippi 5 2 .. .. 

Missouri T 6 .. 1 

Nebraska 1 2 

Nevada 1 

New Hampshire 1 1 

New Jersey 4 8 

New York 16 IT 1 

North Carolina .' 5 4 

Ohio 10 10 1 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 12 15 1 

Ehode Island 1 1 .. .. 

South Carolina 6 1 

Tennessee 5 5 

Texas 7 8 .. 1 

Vermont 2 

West Virginia 2 2 .. 

Virginia 5 5 .. .. 

Wisconsin 4 5 

Total 162 155 5 8 
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This result would have been as nearly in accord with the popular vote for President 
as any possible of attainment. 

It is confidently believed that the adoption of the single-vote method of electing: 
Representatives in Congress would prove an effectual check to bribery and intimi- 
dation of voters. When any political party perceived that it could not, by any pos- 
sible instrumentality, poll more than a certain number of Representative ratios, the 
motive for corrupting or browbeating voters would no longer exist. Hence the 
single vote would not only give the people equal representation in Congress, but go 
far toward the assurance of free and pure elections. 

Benjamin F. Meters. 

IV. 

ANTI-POVERTY RECIPES. 

About five hundred miles southwest of Nanking the Yangtsekiang River is 
joined by a tributary that drains the lowland province of Kiangtze, and the lower 
ten thousand square miles of the alluvial delta form probably the most densely-pop- 
ulated region of the modern world. Every square rod of tillable ground is culti- 
vated on the most approved truck-farm plan; the very rooks of the upland hills are 
utilized by grape-gardeners ; and cattle-pastures have long ago made room for fish- 
ponds. Professor Kersten, of Vienna, demonstrates that by systematic piscicult- 
ure animal food can be produced eight times as cheaply as by any method of stock- 
raising; but that estimate refers only to the conventional systems of southern 
Europe, whereas, by adopting the Chinese expedients for providing vegetable fish- 
food, ponds, acre for acre, could be made about fifteen times more profitable than 
the best pastures. 

Chemistry, too, has devised various methods for cheapening the ingredients of 
our food by artificial equivalents, but the most effective remedy against the chief 
peril of over-population is, after all, the Corsican plan of substituting perennial for 
annual/ood-plants. Sugar, flour, and fat form the most important elements of our 
diet, and even in the colder latitudes of the temperate zone those elements could be 
derived from the products of arboreal vegetation. Beechnuts yield an oil almost 
equal to olive oil; walnuts and hazlenuts can be used for the same purpose, and by 
careful cultivation could be made productive enough to supply all the calorific 
elements of food needed even by a northland population. In the Mediterranean 
coastlands olive-trees begin to bear about the seventh year, but far outlive their 
planters ; so much so, indeed, that some Sicilian specimens of the Olea Europea are 
believed to be older than the period of our chronological era. After the twentieth 
year olive-trees planted in a congenial soil become enormously productive. Atleast 
five of the twenty-odd different varieties could be successfully cultivated as far north 
as Tennessee, and the California plantations alone will soon supply all the markets 
of North America. Italy, in spite of her discouraging tax on all orchard trees, still 
produces nearly 40,000,000 gallons a year. Besides the olive, the forests of the lower 
latitudes produce hundreds of different oil-yielding trees. Of palms alone Professor 
Burmeister enumerates thirty-five species, some of them productive enough to make 
animal fats almost superfluous. 

Sugar, also, could be derived from tree products in an abundance that would 
make the manufacture of glucose cease to form a profitable branch of industry. 
Maple syrup can be refined in a way to modify the acid taste of its sugar; palm 
trees and several species of conifers yield a honey-like sap ; more than fifty differ- 
ent kinds of orchard fruits abound in saccharine elements; and a small, roundish 
variety of the Grecian sugar-plum yields 30 per cent, more sugar per gallon of juice 
than the best sugar-cane. 

In the production of farinaceous food-stuffs our grain-planters would find it 
equally Impossible to compete with the cultivators of various species of arboreal 
plants. According to Humboldt and Bonpland's estimate, an area of land producing 
a hundred pounds of potatoes will yield more than four thousand pounds of bananas, 
and a banana orchard of three acres can be made to support twenty -five men. All 



